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Killam legacy 
still going strong 


after 45 years 


Michael Brown 


anadian investment mogul 
Izaak Killam’s modest 


upbringing never allowed | 


for a university education. But 
that didn’t prevent him, or his wife 
Dorothy, from understanding the 
value of advanced scholarship. 

At the time of his death in 1955, 
the Killams had amassed a for- 
tune that placed them among the 
richest people in Canada. Before 
Dorothy passed away a decade 
later, she managed to double the 
fortune. Her last will and testament 
discharged the wishes of her late 
husband that the greater part of 
the family’s wealth was to be left to 
higher education. 

“My purpose in establishing 
the Killam Trusts is to help in the 
building of Canada’s future by 


encouraging advanced study,” she 
wrote in her will. “Thereby I hope 


in some measure to increase the 
scientific and scholastic attain- 
ments of Canada, to develop and 
expand the work of Canadian 
universities, and to promote sym- 
pathetic understanding between 
Canadians and the peoples of 
other countries.” 

With that, the University of 
Alberta became one of six benefici- 
aries of the $400-million Killam 
Trusts, one of Canada’s largest 
endowments for scholarly activ- 
ities. Since 1967, the endowments 
created by the Killam bequest have 
provided more than $96 million in 
program funding to the U of A. 

The Killam Trustees and the 
U of A hosted a luncheon Oct. 

16 at the Faculty Club to hon- 
our recipients of the 2012-2013 
Killam Awards. 

“Tt is a pleasure for the 
University of Alberta to take 
the opportunity to highlight 
the importance of this generous 
gift,’ said Martin Ferguson-Pell, 
acting provost and vice-president 
(academic). “It continues to 
provide funding for a wide variety 
of disciplines, and is particularly 
notable for its support of scholar- 
ships for graduate students and 
post-doctoral fellows.” P 
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Dozens of elementary-school aged children gathered at the Myer Horowitz Theatre Oct. 30 to take part in the fifth annual Voices of Nature concert, which ran as part of the 
university’s Sustainability Awareness Week Oct. 29 to Nov. 2. 


U of A teams up with Udacity for online learning 


ducation and machine 

learning researchers at the 

U of A are joining forces 
with leading online education 
provider Udacity to further develop 
and refine methods for delivering 
academic courses online. 

The U of A and Udacity signed 
a memorandum of understand- 
ing Oct. 29 that begins a research 
partnership for the collabora- 
tive development of systems for 
delivery, measurement and assess- 
ment of online learning courses 
and experiences. 

Researchers from the univer- 
sity’s Alberta Innoyates Centre for 
Machine Learning—one of the 
world’s top five machine learning 
institutes—and from the faculties 
of education and science will join 
others across campus with expertise 
in online learning technologies and 
pedagogy to work with Udacity. 


“This is an opportunity for us 
to explore and better understand 
online learning for the benefit 
of our students,” said Martin 
Ferguson-Pell, acting provost and 
vice-president (academic). “This 
is also an opportunity for our 
researchers to be part of building 
advanced learning solutions, based 
on their expertise in machine learn- 


ing, pedagogy and assessment, that 


advances the field of online learning. 


This is not the University of Alberta 
jumping on the online bandwagon. 
It’s University of Alberta researchers 
helping build the bandwagon.” 

“I very much look forward 
to working with the U of A, 
said Udacity CEO and founder 
Sebastian Thrun, who joined 
Ferguson-Pell in signing the MOU. 
“The faculty at the U of A have a 
strong commitment to data-driven 
research for online education, 
and Udacity is excited to build on 
U of A’s expertise in online testing 


66 With this partnership 
we can take a lead 
role in defining the 
next generation of the 
post-secondary learning 
experience.” 


Martin Ferguson-Pell 


and education. We also share a joint 


commitment to excellence and rad- 


ical innovation in online education.” 


In addition, the partnership calls 
for a pilot project to develop a few 
courses in the Faculty of Science 
that will be offered through the 
Udacity platform, with the expecta- 
tion that at least one course can 
be taken for U of A credit, which 
would set the U of A apart from all 


other Canadian universities. 


EA 
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“Many of our professors across 
several faculties have been teaching 
courses wholly or partially online 
and using various multimedia com- 
ponents. This pilot will help us build 
upon their experiences and expertise 
at the institutional level so that 
those faculty members who want 
to explore online learning can do 
so with as much knowledge and sup- 
port as possible,” said Ferguson-Pell. 

“Expanding awareness of the rig- 
our and excellence of the University 
of Alberta, via Udacity’s digital 
platform, to a whole new world of 
students around the globe is a fan- 
tastic opportunity for the university 
and for Alberta. But what is most 
exciting is that with this partnership 
we can take a lead role in defining 
the next generation of the post- 
secondary learning experience.” 

The Udacity project is one part 
of a suite of recommendations that 


have started rolling out across the 


Continued on page 3 
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Federal grants fund U of A research infrastructure 


Bryan Alary 


esearchers from the U of A 

will advance the treatment 

of diabetes, bone and joint 
problems, and muscular dystrophy, 
and fight parasitic agents by study- 
ing the inner workings of cells, 


through new grants from the Canada 2} 


Foundation for Innovation. a 


Four CFI Leaders Opportunity 
Fund grants, totalling more than 
$1 million, will pay for specialized 
technology and lab equipment in the 
faculties of medicine and dentistry 
and engineering. 

Joel Dacks, an assistant professor 
in the Department of Cell Biology, 
will use 


next- 


palddng 


generation 
DNA 
sequencing 
technol- 
ogy to 
explore the 


evolu- 


monary Joel Dacks 
processes 
that led to 
compartmentalized, complex cells 
called eukaryotes. 
“This shift in cellular organiza- 


tion gave rise to nearly all life that we 


see today and changed the face of the 


planet forever; said Dacks. 

Dacks will also start using next- 
generation sequencing technology 
in Alberta’s oilsands to understand 
the microbial eukaryotic commun- 
ity and potentially discover new 
unicellular eukaryotes. 


ELRich, an 


Environ- 
mental 


is explor- 
ing ways to 


Marwan El-Rich 


restore normal function to injured 
and improperly functioning hips, 
knees, shoulders and other parts of 
the musculoskeletal system. 


El-Rich plans to use mathematical 


modelling to gain a better under- 
standing of the mechanical behay- 


iour and function of musculoskeletal 


system components. 


“There are many hip, knee, shoul- 


der and spinal implants that come 


with a loss of normal active behaviour, 
said El-Rich. “Our ultimate goal is to 
help restore full function for patients 


and improve their quality of life.” 


New scientific roles link 
research and clinical care 


our leading researchers from the U of A will oversee key provincial 


portfolios to ensure scientific research programs strategically meet 


the health needs of Albertans. 


Alberta Health Services announced on Oct. 23 the appoint- 


ment of scientific directors for five of the province's Strategic Clinical 


Networks (SCN). 


Peter Silverstone, professor in the Department of Psychiatry, was 
named director of the Addiction and Mental Health SCN; Linda 
Woodhouse of the Department of Physical Therapy is director of the 
Bone and Joint Health SCN; Colleen Norris of the Faculty of Nursing is 
director of the Cardiovascular Health and Stroke SCN; and Jeff Johnson 
of the School of Public Health is director of the Obesity, Diabetes and 


Nutrition SCN. 


“These members of the University of Alberta faculty represent the 
best of their respective research areas. They are leaders and innovators 
who work tirelessly to advance the health needs of Albertans, Canadians 
and the world,’ said Lorne Babiuk, U of A vice-president (research). “We 
are proud of these ongoing efforts here at the U of A, and we encourage 
and support the work they will be doing for Albertans with AHS.” 

Each scientific director will be responsible for developing, imple- 
menting and assessing research outcomes for their respective SCN, 
working in a leadership role on core strategy and liaising with senior 
AHS officials. Directors will be accountable for SCN research grant 
activities, publications and translating knowledge into action to ensure 
every Albertan has access to high-quality health care. 

The four scientific directors will retain their faculty positions at 
the U of A during their AHS appointments. Woodhouse said the new 
positions provide a wonderful opportunity to link research and clinical 
practice, something that hasn’t been done before in Alberta. 

“It’s a golden window of opportunity to have practice-based evidence 
drive research and evidence drive practice,” she said. “It’s a tribute to the 


Marwan 


assistant pro- 
fessor in the 
Department 
of Civil and 


Engineering, 


ELRich will use the finite ele- 
ment model to investigate issues 
like stress and strain on bones and 
joints. Known for its ease of use and 
robustness, the finite model has been 
used extensively for pinpointing 
mechanical stresses and strains 
caused by physiological activities, 
pathological conditions and injuries, 
and surgical modifications. 

His team will also use non-contact 
digital imaging to capture the exact 
deformation of bones and joints to 
determine the relationship with load. 

Matthias Braun, an assistant 
professor in the Department of 
Pharmacology, 
is studying hu- 
man islet cells 
at the cellular 
and subcellular 
levels, along 
with their 
electrical activ- 
ity, to better 
understand in- 
sulin secretion 
to treat and prevent diabetes. 

Type 2 diabetes, the most com- 
mon form of the disease, is caused 
by insufficient insulin secretion from 
the beta-cells of pancreatic islets, 
combined with insulin resistance 
in tissues such as the liver, muscle 
and fat. 

Insulin resistance is strongly 
linked to obesity; recent research has 
shown that genetics also play a role 
in islet failure. 


Braun’s goal is to better under- 
stand the physiology and patho- 
physiology of insulin secretion in 
diabetes. 


“We expect that this will lead to 
new approaches for the treatment 
and prevention of the disease,’ said 
Braun, a new investigator at U of A’s 
Alberta Diabetes Institute. 

Toshifumi Yokota, an assistant 
professor in the Department of 
Medical Genetics, plans to identify 
molecular therapies for muscular 
dystro- 
phies—a 
group of 
more than 
30 genetic 
diseases 
character- 
ized by 


progressive 


weakness 
and degen- 
eration of © 
skeletal muscle. 

“There are currently no treatment 


Toshifumi Yokota 


options for muscular dystrophy 
other than mere relief of symptoms,’ 
Yokota said. “We believe our re- 
search has strong potential to lead to 
treatments that could benefit people 
around the world.” 

Yokota’s research will focus on a 
treatment that encourages cellular 
components to skip over an exon— 
part of a gene that contains DNA 
coding with instructions for the 
production of a specific protein. 

In some muscular dystrophies, 
mutations in exons prevent genes 
from forming properly. Exon skip- 
ping involves using antisense oligo- 
nucleotides drugs to mask specific 


exons so that genes can form without 
mutations. Bi - 


Putting poultry in a bind 


Alana Willerton and Michel Proulx 


ith a patent pending, Jianping Wu, a researcher in the Faculty of 


Agricultural, Life and Environmental Sciences, is in the process 


of commercializing the adhesive he created using protein from 


canola meal left over after oil extraction, and from spent hens. 
Most adhesives now being used in products are petroleum-based, but the 
adhesive industry has been moving away from using the oil over the last 10 to 


Jianping Wu holds one of the raw materials, poultry, that h 
and his team used to create a protein-based adhesive, while 
Nandika Bandara demonstrates the product’s strength. 


20 years because of the 
fluctuating cost and 
potential health con- 
cerns caused by 
its carcinogenic 
components. 

“Petroleum- based 
adhesives are not 
sustainable or environ- 
mentally friendly, so I 
think the industry is 
looking for sustain- 
able and renewable 
options,’ said Wu. 

A protein-based 
adhesive made from 
soybeans is currently 


available in the United States, but Wu believes his product is more robust. 
Wu's adhesive is meant for interior application on items like doors and 


universities for being willing to collaborate with AHS and for AHS to 
have the foresight to say, let’s turn the system upside down.” 

Norris, a professor of nursing with joint appointments in medicine 
and public health, said the new role enhances her current cardiovascular 
research activities at the university where she has received support and 
mentorship to pursue research and funding. 

“The University of Alberta started me off on the path and helped 
me get to know the community, to network and do the research I do” 
she said. “This new role increases the network of people I can access to 
improve the quality of care for patients in Alberta,” 

AHS also appointed Jayna Holroyd-Leduc of the University of 
Calgary to the Seniors’ Health SCN. ‘The scientific director for the 
Cancer Care SCN will be announced later in 2012.5 
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furniture; he and his team are working to make it more water-resistant so it 
can stand up to exterior conditions. Wu notes that although the spent-hen and 
canola adhesive isn’t on the same level as synthetic adhesives yet, it is on par 
with the soybean adhesive. 

Protein-based adhesives were popular before the time of the Second World 
War, and were often prepared using protein from milk, animal blood or gelatin. 
However, the industry has since shifted towards petroleum-based adhesives, 

Processing of spent hens into food uses is no longer economically viable and 
canola protein is not a traditional food protein source, so using them for non- 
food applications like adhesives could provide an economic benefit for their 
respective industries. The potential windfall could be especially important for 
the canola industry—canola is the major oilseed crop in Canada. ; 

“There is no commercialization of canola protein extraction, although there 
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Grain processing protessor gives students food for thought 


Michael Brown 2} 
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eral Temelli admits she will prob- 

ably never know it all. In fact, that’s 

what attracted the 2012-13 Killam 
Professorship winner to the field of food pro- 
cess engineering in the first place. 

“You quickly learn the level of complexity 
in the food systems,” said Temelli, a researcher 
in the Faculty of Agricultural, Life and 
Environmental Sciences. “The more you learn, 
the more you realize how little you know about 
these complex systems.” 

Originally from Turkey, Temelli has spent 
her 24-year U of A academic career researching 
value-added processing of crops. 

“We've been basically selling our crops 
without adding further value onto them,” said 
Temelli. “If we do some processing and sell ing of fats and oils. 
some of the ingredients and final products, 
we can generate a much higher value for what 
we grow.” 


Feral Temelli sees the classroom as a place to develop 
critical-thinking and problem-solving skills. 


are used in the extraction and further process- 


“The depth of expertise of my colleagues, 
especially in the Department of Agricultural, 
Food and Nutritional Science, all across the 


Izaak Walton Killam 

Memorial Scholars awards 

are presented to outstanding 

doctoral students: 

Gayan Aruma Baduge, electrical 
and computer engineering 

Jinwei He, electrical and 
computer engineering 

Derritt Mason, English and film 
studies 

Mia Raynard, business 

Terra Manca, sociology 

Vaia Touna, religious studies 

Yanfei Zhao, business 

Lara Apps, history and classics 

Marie Auger-Methe, biological 
sciences 

Adam Carlson, English and film 
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Jennifer Klutsch, renewable 
resources 

Todd Kristensen, anthropology 

Nesrine Mostapha, dentistry 

Jeffrey Murphy, chemistry 

Dana Olstad, agricultural, food 
and nutritional science 

Hannah O'Rourke, nursing 

Joshua Pemberton, biological 
sciences 

Martha White, computing 
science 


Dorothy J. Killam Memorial 
Graduate Prizes are awarded 
to the most outstanding 
Killam Memorial Scholarship 
recipients: 


3 


Killam 


The 2012-13 Killam Awards 


Izaak Walton Killam 

Memorial Postdoctoral 

Fellowships are presented to 

outstanding PhD graduates: 

Guillermo Gonzalez, biological 
sciences 

Danila Sokolov, English and film 
studies 

Trevor Porter, earth and atmos- 
pheric sciences (Porter also 
won the Dorothy J. Killam 
Memorial Postdoctoral Fellow 
Prize awarded to most out- 
standing Killam Postdoctoral 
Fellowship recipients) 

Roxane Paulin, medicine 

Keynyn Brysse, interdisciplinary 
studies 


Temelli has found a niche looking at separa- 
tion and conversion technologies, specifically 
taking a grain and splitting it into its compon- 
ents to be used in different forms. Working 
mostly with oats and barley, together with a 
colleague, Temelli developed the technology 
to better process these grains to concentrate a 
compound called beta-glucan—a soluble fibre 
that has a demonstrated cholesterol-lowering 
effect to reduce the risk of heart disease and 
plays a role in regulating blood-glucose levels. 

Temelli also studies the use of carbon diox- 
ide in a state between liquid and gas, known 
as supercritical carbon dioxide, as a solvent to 
replace petroleum-based organic solvents that 


with your colleagues.” 


she learns the most. 


food chain, is incredible? said Temelli. “I think 
it makes the projects a lot more fun and inter- 
esting when you can look at complex questions 
from different perspectives in collaboration 


Continuously learning from her research 
and learning from her colleagues, Temelli says 


and-coming minds is probably the place where 


“First of all, I love teaching. I like chal- 
lenging my students and like to be challenged 
by my students, so obviously it’s a two-way 
street,” said Temelli, who sees her main job in 
the classroom as developing critical-thinking 


studies 


Carolyn Chenard, resource 


Mita Dasog, chemistry 


Marie Auger-Methe, biological Killam Award for Excellence 


in Mentoring: 


7 : sciences i ; 
economics and environmental Derritt Mason, English and film Linda Trimble, professor of 
studies Beacon political science 
Mita Dasog, chemistry David Bundle, professor of 


the place where she imparts her wisdom on up- 


Marisa Hoeschele, psychology 


and problem-solving skills. “In this day and 
age you can access so much information on 
the Internet, but students need to be able to 
critique that information and decide what is 
reliable and what is not.” 

Temelli adds that meeting the chal- 
lenge of teaching the bright young minds 


Hannah O'Rourke, nursing : 
chemistry 


of tomorrow to take on big issues and 
think them through on their own gives her 
great satisfaction. 

“To see my students succeed in achieving 
their dreams and move on to become leaders 
in different organizations—that is an import- 


ant source of pride for me.” fi 


Teleglaucoma team sees clearly the significance of collaborating to improve trcatment 


Michael Brown 


igh-quality and timely eye 

care can prevent blindness 

from glaucoma, a lead- 
ing cause of vision loss throughout 
the world. 

Unfortunately, even in Canada, 
great distances and lack of quick ac- 
cess to qualified professionals can be 
major roadblocks in the race against 
time to treat glaucoma. 

To help overcome these barriers, 
Karim Damji and his team in the 
Department of Ophthalmology 
have developed and tested an in- 
novative collaborative care model 
called Teleglaucoma. 

Damji says Teleglaucoma uses 
the same principle employed in 
telehealth models abroad and in 
the Teleophthalmology program 
pioneered at the U of A, allowing 
glaucoma specialists to detect the 
ailment from a distance by way of a 
virtual eye exam and then provide 
better access for patients to get their 
eyes checked. 

“Basically it is a model where we 
work with optometrists and they 
prepare information on the patients, 
capture various 3-D images of the 
eye and upload the information to 
the system where we then can grade 
it online to see whether people have 
a glaucoma or not,’ said Damji. “The 
vast majority of people will stay with 
their optometrist, but in 10 to 15 
per cent of cases we need to treat the 
patients ourselves because they are 
more complex.” 

‘To aid in the implementation 
of Teleglaucoma, Damji is using his 

2012-13 McCalla Professorship 
to develop a series of high-quality, 


principles and will serve to train 
health-care professionals at the fore- 
front of glaucoma care in Canada as 
well as other parts of the world. 

“The idea behind Teleglaucoma is 
we are recognizing that there is a need 
for education into the basics of glau- 
coma, and that we need people on the 
front lines who know how to gather, 
prepare and upload high-quality 
diagnostic information,” said Damji. 
“The better the quality of information 
uploaded, the better the diagnosis we 
can give; otherwise it is a matter of 
‘garbage in, garbage out.” 


McCalla 


Over time, Damji says, he hopes 
to open Teleglaucoma up to nurse 
practitioners in a primary-care 
model, and is now piloting the pro- 
gram in Kenya and Ethiopia as part 
of a Grand Challenges grant. Beyond 
the lives that will be changed, Damji 
says the part of the story that is most 
inspiring is the teamwork associ- 
ated with getting this project off 
the ground. 


Take amemo 
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Karim Damji is one of the architects of Teleglaucoma. 

“What I am finding is very rich not only better patient access and 
and fertile support of this project care, but also global citizenship, and 
amongst my colleagues, and partner- the ability to share knowledge and 
ship opportunities for the university keep learning.’ 


to really walk the talk in terms of 


Building on online learning 
© 


Continued from page 1 


institution for discussion and consultation. The recommendations are the 
result of several months of research, consultation and discussion across 
the academy by the Visioning Committee, struck by President Indira 
Samarasekera and co-chaired by Jennifer Chesney, associate vice-president 
of digital strategy, and Jonathan Schaeffer, who was then vice-provost 
and associate vice-president of information technology and is now dean 
of the Faculty of Science. 
The committee comprises 
faculty and staff members 
from several faculties and 
units and the Students’ 
Union Vice-President 
Academic. Discussion of 
the Visioning Committee's 
work and recommendations 
will fan across the institu- 
tion in the coming weeks. 
“There are many, many 
conversations that will 
take place within our institution in the coming weeks and months,” said 
Ferguson-Pell, “but this is an exciting way to build upon what's already 
been done and to tap into the ext extensive expertise of or our experts ir in ma- 
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Sebastian Thrun (left) and Martin Ferguson-Pell 
sign a MOU for a research partnership. 
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Shifting social perspectives highlighted at the Festival of Ideas 


Debra Pozega Osburn 
Vice-President (University Relations) 


hurricane of epic propor- 

tions. A global economy 

that on a good day is un- 
predictable and on a bad day seems 
to be teetering on the razor’s edge of 
a crash. The Arab Spring. A nuclear 
meltdown. And... 

Some days, it’s all a bit over- 
whelming. It seems as if the whole 
world has shifted beneath our feet. 
And in a way, it has. 

The societal shifts that are es- 
sential to humankind’s ability to 
deal with the kinds of crises and 
issues that characterize today’s world 
are the subject of the University 
of Alberta’s third Festival of Ideas, 
which runs Nov. 14-18. For the 
third time since the university's 


centenary celebration in 2008, the 


U of A will bring its communities 
together with world-renowned 
writers and performers, artists and 
scientists, public intellectuals and 
social activists, to discuss some of the 
critical issues of our times. Among 
those on the schedule: 

e A Chinese dissident who chal- 
lenges our thinking on the 
“new China,’ its past and what 
lies ahead. 

e An edgy urban satirist who dis- 
sects the extremes of our culture 
and behaviour—and doesn’t hesi- 
tate to include her own pet peeves 


in her analysis. 
+ A Nobel Prize-winningeconomist 


who places consumer and investor 


behaviour far ahead of govern- 

ment policy when it comes to 

influencing our volatile economy. 

e A best-selling author who believes 
that, despite conventional wis- 
dom, the world is less violent than 
at any time in human history. 

e Two remarkable Nobel Peace 
Prize winners who—against all 
odds—have had a global impact 
in their non-violent push for 
the safety and rights of women 
and families. 

The theme of this year’s festival is 
“Shifting Tectonic (Social) Plates, 
and it reflects the earth-shattering 
sensation that goes along with the 
rapid, unpredictable, and at times 


unsettling pace of change that char- 
acterizes modern society. With 16 
events at seven venues, it builds on 
the previous two festivals—the first 
in 2008, and the second in 2010—in 
bringing intellectually engaging 
conversations into Edmonton’s 
downtown core so that members of 
the broad community can partici- 
pate—and enjoy. 

Where else, in such a short 
time span, can one spar with Fran 
Lebowitz (the aforementioned satir- 
ist), reflect with Thomas Sargent (the 
economist), celebrate with Tawakkol 
Karman and Leymah Gbowee 
(the Nobel Peace Prize winners), 
challenge Chan Koonchung (the 
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dissident), and engage with Steven 
Pinker (the author)? 

Not to mention interacting with 
the CBC’s Jian Ghomeshi, activists 
and authors Nazanin Afshin-Jam and 
Susan McClelland, the Ethiopian 
jazz Either/Orchestra, and other in- 
novators and thought leaders. 

As it engages communities in 
thoughtful conversations, the festival 
has remained true to the original 
vision of the U of A professors 


Festival of Ideas offers day of discovery for families 


November is not always a family-friendly month. What 
with soccer games, hockey practices, grocery shopping and 
the like, it's hard to find something that the whole family 


can take part in. 


But one event is giving Edmontonians reason to drop, 
cover and hold on: the U of A's Festival of Ideas 2012. This 
year's festival brings truth-seeking, myth-busting and more 
to families as the family festival hits Enterprise Square 


Nov. 17. 


But the festival is much more than fun and games. 

With the theme of “Shifting Tectonic Social Plates,” it's an 
event that is sure to “move” attendees in many ways. Be it 
extracting DNA from a strawberry or taking fingerprints and 
looking for clues, there will be plenty of exciting experi- 
ments, demonstrations and games for kids aged 6 to 12. 

For the older kids, it's a chance for the teen crowd to find 
out “What's Up With the U?” with fascinating presentations 
from U of A grad students. Imagine a world where your DNA 
influences your prescriptions. Or one where we are all able 


to build a sustainable future together. 


Debra Pozega Osburn, chair of the Festival of Ideas, says 
that every generation has seen change; however, it is the 
school-aged children now who will see change happen on 


a far grander scale than their parents or grandparents did. 


The U of A's knowledge, information and resources make 

it—and the festival—an ideal destination for kids seeking 

to understand the mysteries and challenges of our world. 
“Our ability to engage young people in thinking about 


these big questions, even while they're still in school, and 


to encourage them in those conversations is really going 
to make a big difference for us as our society continues to 
grow and change,” she said. “And today’s young people 
know science is fun. Wrestling with big issues is fun. They're 
engaged and are asking the right questions. And our gradu- 
ate students make it an engaging presentation.” 
Challenging, thought-provoking and certainly entertain- 
ing, the 2012 Festival of Ideas is breaking new ground in 
Edmonton and helping shift perspectives. Come be part of 
the movement! For details, visit festivalofideas.ca. 


- Jamie Hanlon 
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who, while contemplating ways to 
better connect the university with 
its communities, envisioned an intel- 
lectually vibrant festival that could 
accomplish exactly that. By bringing 
the presentations and discussions 
into the downtown core—and this 
year, to Calgary and Camrose as 
well—the festival brings the kind of 
thoughtful and challenging discus- 
sions that define the U of A to those 
who might otherwise not be able to 
engage in them. Most important, 
perhaps, it challenges us to question 
what we think we know about the 
world around us. 

As chair of the Festival of Ideas 
advisory board, I am grateful to our 
signature sponsors—Capital Power 
and, through the Edmonton Arts 
Council, the City of Edmonton—for 
helping us bring these discussions to 
this vibrant, inquisitive community. I 
would also like to thank Stantec and 
MLC Group as Green sponsors of 
the festival, Stuart Olson as a Gold 
sponsor, the CBC as the official 
broadcast sponsor and the Edmonton 
Journal as the media sponsor. 

I invite Fo/io readers to join in the 
discussions. There’s no better way 
to challenge ourselves and test our 
assumptions. 


A full list of all the presentersand 
performers is at festivalofideas.ca. Wi 
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HENRY MARSHALL TORY LECTURE 


Don Tapscott, one of the Tapscott is the author of: 
world’s leading authorities ) 
on innovation, media and 
the economic and social 
impact of technology, 

is delivering the Henry 


Marshall Tory Lecture. 


: Macrowikinomics: New — Se 
Solutions for a Connected Planet, 

- Paradigm Shift, — 

- The Digital Economy, 

- Growing Up Digital, and 

- Digital Capital. 
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Festival welcomes Chan Koonchungs dissident vision of ‘new China 


Jamie Hanlon 


he name Chan Koonchung may not 
be a household name in Canada. But 
given his pedigree and understanding 
of China and its rising dominance globally, 
his may be a name that Albertans want 
to remember. 


Chan Koonchung will speak in Edmonton and Calgary 
Nov. 17 and 18 as part of the Festival of Ideas. 


The Hong Kong-born Chan, an author, 
writer and producer, is coming to Edmonton 
and Calgary Nov. 17 and 18 as part of the 
U of A’s Festival of Ideas. 

Now based in Beijing, Chan is concerned 
about a gap in perception that exists among 
Chinese citizens, notably in Beijing. He fears 


that this gap, caused by current economic 
prosperity, clouds many people’s percep- 
tions of the current state—and those whose 
reality remains unclouded are ignored by the 
other group and squelched by the govern- 
ment. As an activist and public intellectual, 
Chan transformed his worries into words—a 
fictional novel entitled The Fat Years. 

The Fat Years (in Chinese, Shengshi: 
Zhongguo, 2013), which was banned by 
the Chinese government for its subversive 
nature, tells of a future China that is gaining 
in economic strength after another recession 
has all but crippled other global economies. 
In this future setting, Chan reveals a compla- 
cent population revelling in prosperity with 
no notice or concern that an entire month’s 
history has been wiped from public record. 
The allegorical tale gives more than a nod to 
the country’s actual treatment of history sur- 
rounding the Tiananmen Square protests. 

His book and much of his work (through 
his NGO Minjian International) is largely 
an effort to encourage people to remain 
vigilant and critical of the government, even 
in the current times of prosperity. In a 2010 
interview with Danwei TV, Chan spoke of 
the book and how the fictional work meta- 
phorically revealed what he sees as the current 
situation in China. 

“I think people forget a lot, or they try not 
to remember topics like the period in 1989. 
It’s not a topic you can profess publicly,’ he 


said. “The younger generation really doesn’t 
know anything about it now and the people 
who went through that, their memories are 
distorted in the sense that they now think 
that it was maybe good for China. That was 
not the feeling at the time.” 
A cooled economy followed by an 

economic boom. A region overflowing with 


contrasts of prosperity and poverty—the 


haves and the have-nots. An exploitative and 
repressive government. This is the China 
that occupies Chan’s thoughts. These are also 
likely some of the thoughts he will bring to 
light as he joins in conversation with author 
and journalist Jan Wong at this year’s Festival 
of Ideas. 

For tickets and information on both 


shows, please visit festivalofideas.ca. Mi 


The not-so evil of the Thriller 


Ja 
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Dozens of Beek faculty and staff descended on the Main Gym to re-enact Michael Jackson’s 


Thriller video in a precision zombie-like routine. 


Get a shot at good health through flu season 


Michael Davies-Venn 


š part of an annual influenza 

campaign, flu vaccination 

clinics are opening at the 
University of Alberta main campus, 
Enterprise Square, Campus Saint- 
Jean and Augustana Campus. The 
effort is expected to help reduce the 
number of students who say their 
work was affected by the flu season, 
says Kevin Friese, assistant director 
of University Wellness Services. 


66 Twenty per cent of 
respondents to the 
National College Health 
Assessment survey 
that we ran last year 
indicated that their 
academics within the 
previous 12 months 
were affected by flu.” 


Kevin Friese 


“Twenty per cent of respondents 
to the National College Health 
Assessment survey that we ran last 
year indicated that their academics 
within the previous 12 months were 
affected by flu,” Friese says. 

“In doing this, we're assisting 
students. They can focus on their 
academics and living healthy lives. 
For staff, it’s an opportunity to stay 
safe and healthy, so they don’t have 
to take time off work. And from an 
ethical and moral perspective, it’s 
something that we can do to sup- 
port the community as a whole. 

The U of A campaign, which is 
part of an ongoing provincewide 
initiative, is organized by University 
Wellness Services, Human Resource 
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Services and the faculties of nursing 
and pharmacy. The clinics are open 
to students and staff. 

The clinic at Enterprise Square's 
Blue Room opened Oct. 31, and the 
clinic at Campus Saint-Jean was in 
the Grand Salon of Pavillon Lacerte 
on Nov. 1. The clinic at Augustana 
Campus, organized in conjunc- 
tion with Alberta Health Services, 
is in the Faith and Life Centre on 
Noy. 13 from noon to 3 p.m. And 
for four days from Nov. 6 to 9, a 
clinic will operate on the U of A’s 
north campus. 

More than 5,000 students, 
staff and faculty at the university 
received the flu shots during last 
year’s campaign. And for some of 
the students, the benefits go beyond 
being vaccinated. 

“Our program is the only 
program I’m aware of in Alberta 
where we involve our pharmacy 
and nursing students,” Friese says. 
“Rather than just leaving the clinics 
to registered nurses, physicians and 
pharmacists, we undertake a learn- 
ing opportunity in which students 
are supervised so that you haye 
instructors and registered phar- 
macists on hand to help instruct 
and supervise them, working in an 
interdisciplinary setting.” 

Friese says people who come 
early won't have to stand in long 
lines waiting. “Last year the campus 
flu campaign's average wait times 
during off-peak hours were less than 
five minutes with patients getting in 
right away. During peak hours, wait 
times were about 12 minutes. 

“We still want to encourage 
people to come early. During the 
last day of main campus clinics, wait 
times crested at nearly two hours.” 

Aside from the vaccination, 
Friese says there are other ways 
people can protect themselves from 
the flu virus. 


“It’s important to wash your 


water, or use an alcohol-based sani- 
tizer. You can also reduce the spread 


of flu by ensuring that you're cough- 
ing into your arm and not coughing 
into your hands, which you then 
use to touch doorknobs, lights and 
other surfaces,” said Friese. 
According to Alberta Health, 
flu symptoms can include a fever of 
38 to 40 C, body aches and pains, 
fatigue, a dry cough, runny nose and 
a sore throat. Friese notes that if in- 
dividuals start to experience flu-like 
symptoms, they should stay home, 
get lots of rest and liquids, and not 
be out in the community where 
they might be affecting their own 
health and the health of others. 
Staff and students are advised 
to bring their ONEcard or an 
equivalent form of identification. 
For more information, visit uwell. 
ualberta.ca. f 
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Congratulations to Pamela 
Sewers, who won a now-vintage 
Butterdome butter dish as part 
of Folio's Oct. 19 "Are You a 
Winner?” contest. Sewers identified 
the location of last week's photo 
as the fourth-floor lounge of 
education north. The butter dish 
extravaganza continues this week. 
To win on, identify where the object 
pictured is located and email your 
answer to folio@ualberta.ca by 
noon on Monday, Nov. 12, and 
you will be entered into the draw. 
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Michael Brown 
hands regularly with soap and warm teen 


in Canada. 

“Tt is quite a feather in our cap; said Ernie Ingles, U of A vice- 
provost and chief librarian. “The holdings of an institution expand the 
reach of that institution in terms of scholarship that it can do. 

“In many disciplines, if not all, the library is the laboratory—it’s as 
important to a humanist and a social scientist, in many ways, as a lab is 
to a scientist.” 

Association member libraries are ranked annually based on total 
library expenditures, salaries and wages of professional staff, spending 
on library materials, and the number of professional and support staff. 

Harvard University remains the clear leader in the index, followed 
by Yale University and the U of T. 

U of A Libraries comprises Canada’s second-largest research library 
system, ranks first in volumes per student with 10.6 million items, and 
provides access to more than one million electronic books and more 
than 1,400 electronic databases. Mi 


U of A Libraries is in good company 


he U of A’s vaunted library system showed once again that re 
it is dedicated to an excellence reserved only for elite post- 
secondary institutions. 
According to the Library Investment Index for University Research 
Libraries, the U of A maintained its rank as the 11th best library 
in North America and second only to the University of Toronto 
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Partners to shed new light onsun 


Brian Murphy 


NASA 


he University of Alberta 

and University of Oslo are 

developing new exchange 
programs for as many as 20 under- 
graduates and PhD candidates who 
will find new ways to investigate 
the sun’s effects on Earth’s weather 


and climate. 


U of A space physics researcher 


The U of A and University of Oslo are 
teaming up to train new researchers 
focused on how the sun affects life. 


Ian Mann will lead the Canadian 
half of the program. 

“We want to take students 
beyond our existing knowledge of 
how the sun influences our planet,” said Mann. “Within 10 years, our aim 
is that these researchers will produce nano-satellite technology to measure 
the sun’s effects on the Earth.” 

The two universities already have an established space technology ex- 
change program that sees Canadian students travel to the coast of Norway 
to launch sounding rockets to altitudes of 10 kilometres. 

The success of that program, now two years into a three-year agree- 
ment, convinced the University of Oslo’s Joran Moen to expand the U of A 
relationship by investing nearly $350,000 in the new joint education and 
research initiative. 

“Both Norway and Canada have common interests in space weather at 
the North Pole, and the sun can have a dramatic influence, such as affecting 
satellite communications with Earth,” said Moen. 

The Norwegians are developing cube satellites, small Earth orbiters that 
are relatively cheap to build and launch, which Mann says will be part of 
both universities’ long-term space research plans. 

“Using multiple micro- and nano-satellites, we hope to paint a 3-D pic- 
ture of the sun’s influence on Earth,” said Mann. “This is the new frontier 
in space research—and U of A students will be on the leading edge.” 

Mann says another goal of the partnership is to build the space technol- 
ogy and research capabilities of both countries by establishing a joint inter- 
national degree program that will meet the needs of the 21st century. “By 
formalizing this experience with an international degree, we'll supply the 
anticipated needs of private companies that are taking over the develop- 


ment of space technology and space exploration for profit.” Wi 
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The Biggest Loser a bigger turnoff 


Bryan Alary 


he Biggest Loser might be 

a TV ratings winner, but 

its extreme depiction of 
exercise is more likely to turn people 
off than get them off the couch, ac- 
cording to new U of A research. 

Researchers in the Faculty of 
Physical Education and Recreation 
found that watching a short video 
clip of The Biggest Loser fuelled 
negative attitudes toward exercise, 
raising further questions about how 
physical activity is shown in the 
popular media. 

“The depictions of exercise on 
shows like The Biggest Loser are real- 
ly negative,” said lead author Tanya 
Berry, Canada Research Chair 
in Physical Activity Promotion. 
“People are screaming and crying 
and throwing up, and if you're not 
a regular exerciser you might think 
this is what exercise is—that it’s this 
horrible experience where you have 
to push yourself to the extremes 
and the limits, which is completely 
wrong.” 

In the study, 138 undergradu- 
ate students from the U of A were 
split into two groups. One group 
watched a seven-minute clip— 
chosen for its extreme depiction 
of exercise—from early in The 
Biggest Losers ninth season, when 
competitors were struggling with 
obesity. A control group watched 


a segment from the reality show 
American Idol. 


Immediately after viewing the 
clips, participants from both groups 
were asked to write down their 
first five thoughts. Students also 
completed a computer test that 
measured their automatic attitudes 
about exercise before they had time 
to think about the question, plus a 
handwritten questionnaire. 

“We did find that the people 
who watched The Biggest Loser 
had worse attitudes about physical 
activity than those who watched 
the American Idol clip? said Berry, 
adding that the results were consist- 
ent no matter participants’ physical 
activity levels or weight. 

Berry said the results debunk 
the belief held by some research- 
ers and many in the popular 
media that shows like The Biggest 


Loser can be motivational and 


get people off the couch. In fact, 


negative attitudes about physical activity. 
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and everything in between. 


8208 - 106 Street | varscona.com 


Stay at Varscona and enjoy a pub, a coffee house and an award-winning restaurant— 
all under the same roof. You could step outside and explore Whyte Avenue, one of 
Edmonton’s trendiest neighbourhoods. But feel free to keep indoors and explore our 
lobby, conveniently connected to Second Cup, O’Byrne’s Irish Pub and Murrieta’s 

Bar & Grill. We’ve got you covered. Call 866 465 8150 for reservations. 


Tanya Berry found that reality TV shows depicting exercise as an ordeal can fuel 


the negative portrayals of exercise 
are counterproductive to public 
health campaigns. 

“There’s a lot of effort and good 
work out there just to get people 
more active, but it’s such a small 
voice in this big wash of differ- 
ent depictions of exercise. It’s a 
big mess.” 

Berry’s research team is now 
working on a further study that 
focuses on followup episodes of The 
Biggest Loser that feature partici- 
pants who have lost weight, are 
physically fit and enjoy exercise. 
Those results should be published 
next year. 

The current study, to be pub- 
lished in the January 2013 issue 
of the American Journal of Health 
Behavior, was funded in part by the 
Social Sciences and Humanities 
Research Council of Canada. F 
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Geoff McMaster 


here’s an oft-quoted maxim 

by cultural anthropologist 

Margaret Mead that goes, 
“Never doubt that a small group of 
thoughtful, committed citizens can 
change the world; indeed, it’s the 
only thing that ever has.” 

The campus ecoREPs program 
embodies that belief. According 
to Emily Dietrich, outreach and 
engagement lead for the Office of 
Sustainability, while larger cam- 
paigns like Sustainability Awareness 
Week are great for raising awareness 
about a crucial movement of our 
times, it is often smaller, committed 
groups acting locally that initiate 
lasting change. 

To that end, ecoREPs aims to 
nurture leaders in sustainability 
across the university in a small, 
supportive cohort whose members 
can in turn influence change in their 
respective workplaces. 

“Tm not hoping to have a 
hundred people in that room,’ says 
Dietrich. “What I would hope 
is that the people who are there 
have a meaningful experience, take 
something away for their work 
or personal life and have a really 


fa 


Sustainability 
Awareness Week 


strong connection to the Office of 
Sustainability and their own person- 
al perspectives on sustainability.” 

The latter part of the name 
standing for “Reach, Education 
and Peer-to-Peer,’ ecoREPs is a 
six-month sustainability educa- 
tion program open to faculty, staff, 
graduate students and post-doctoral 
fellows across campus. Beginning 
its second run in January, the group 
relies mainly on peer-to-peer discus- 
sions that “draw on the experience 
and wisdom within the room,’ says 
Dietrich. It also provides access to 
information, resources, training, 
tools and seed funding. 

“One thing that really stood out 
for me when I started here was that 
people wanted a community, they 
wanted support,’ says Dietrich. 
“People said they had a passion 
for sustainability, but when they 
brought it into the workplace, they 
often felt isolated or alone. Having 
a group to tap into, to keep the for- 
ward momentum of projects going 


and keep the enthusiasm up, was 
something they needed.” 

The program kicks off with a 
half-day workshop, which begins by 
taking up the fundamental ques- 
tion, “What is sustainability?” in 
a more comprehensive way that 
includes the economic, social and 
environmental dimensions of the 
movement. “That way there is 
really the opportunity for anyone” 
to find a point of connection, says 
Dietrich, especially with personal 
value systems. 

The group then moves on to 
discuss the challenges involved in 
engaging colleagues in sustainability 
projects. One obvious challenge is 
limited time, says Dietrich, “but 
another big one is integrating 
sustainability as part of the way we 
do business instead of as an add-on. 
So we spend a lot of time on facilita- 
tion and communication skills, how 
to Manage a project so you can get 
buy-in and support.” 

Examples of projects initiated 
by reps last year were office com- 
posting, attempting to improve in- 
door air quality and creating spaces 
in the office for quick health breaks, 
such as yoga or deep-breathing exer- 
cises. Some ecoREPs also contribute 


Deadwood discovery turns up new beetle varieties 


Bev Betkowski 


even beetle species new to science have been dis- 


covered by a young U of A researcher just starting 
OMEN rere 


Charlene Wood, who just finished her master’s degree 
in the Department of Renewable Resources, noted 
the tinier-than-usual species while studying beetles in 
decaying aspen trees in northwestern Alberta. Her work 


is associated with the U of A’s Ecosystem Management 
Emulating Natural Disturbance project. 


Charlene Wood’s research career is off to a quick start with her 
discovery of seven new species of beetles. 


“It’s a dream, as a biologist. I certainly didn’t think I 
would discover new species when I began my project.” 

Now Wood, in collaboration with fellow scientists, is 
preparing to describe the beetles for posterity and for sci- 
ence. Having studied them over the past four years, Wood 
is becoming recognized for her knowledge of this group, 
known by only a few other experts across the globe. 

Her study of deadwood—a largely overlooked part 
of the North American boreal forest—is one of the few 
studies in Canada focused on the rich diversity of beetles 
that dwell in decaying wood. 

Wood’s work revealed different beetles in each stage 
of the decay sequence in aspen wood. Along with record- 
ing seven new species in this habitat, Wood found an 
additional 47 beetle species not previously known to 
occur in Alberta—a significant addition to the list of 
provincial species. 

“It’s an eye-opener, Wood said. “There are several 
species right under our noses that we didn’t know 
even existed.” 


All seven species she found are less than three 
millimetres long; most beetles studied are larger and 
more conspicuous, Wood said. Six of the species feed 
on fungus and are members of the group known as 


-minute brown scavenger beetles. The seventh species isa 


monotomid beetle, which is thought to live in the tun- 
nels created by bark beetles in newly dead trees and feed 
on fungus and larvae of other beetles. 

“Deadwood offers a whole variety of distinct habitats, 
and those habitats are home to hundreds of beetle spe- 
cies, some of which haven't been scientifically reported 
yet, added Wood. 

Wood chose to take her graduate degree at the U of A 
through the lab of renewable resources professor John 
Spence, for its strong reputation in researching biodivers- 
ity and ecological communities. “John’s lab was really 
good for connecting me with industry and government 
partners for my research.” 

Wood's research is a valuable addition to the study 
of Alberta’s biodiversity and reinforces how little we 
actually know about the real biodiversity of Alberta, 
said Spence. 

“Before doing anything serious with monitoring or 
protecting biodiversity, we first need a reliable cata- 
logue,’ he said. “We sometimes forget that there is still a 
large amount of work to do to fully understand what we 
are trying to manage and protect.” 

Beetles are important players in forest ecosystems, 
Wood said. The insects are a food source for songbirds 
and woodpeckers, and by consuming the wood of dead 
trees and then excreting the digested wood fragments, 
many beetles help return to forest soils nutrients that 
were once taken up by living trees. 

“I often get the ‘ick’ factor when I tell people I study 
beetles, but they are a fascinating and important group 
for us to understand. Beetles are very diverse, they 
occupy most major habitats on land, and very few are 
pests. Contrary to being harmful to humans, they do 
us a service by being important natural components of 
many ecosystems.” 

Wood says she hopes her research increases under- 
standing of how beetles contribute to overall forest 
diversity, and how to preserve their habitats while 
harvesting resources. “If one of the central tenets of 
sustainable forest management is to maintain biodivers- 
ity, the first step is knowing the species and what habitats 
they really require.” 

Wood's work was supported by the Natural Sciences 
and Engineering Research Council of Canada, Alberta 
Conservation Association Grants in Biodiversity, 
the EMEND project and Daishowa-Marubeni 
International Ltd. P 
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Yasir Ali and Emily Dietrich work the booth promoting One Simple Act, a program inviting 
the U of A community to commit to small changes to help with sustainability. 


to integrating sustainable purchas- 
ing in the workspace. 

One new program, called Green 
Spaces, allows departments to 
achieve certification by the Office 
of Sustainability as an official “green 
space,” requiring successful imple- 
mentation of a number of measures. 

For those who feel slightly 
overwhelmed by the idea of sustain- 
ability, however, there is the One 
Simple Act on Campus initiative. 

As the name suggests, the program 
encourages people to adopt a single 
commitment in their daily lives that 
can make a small contribution to 
the overall drive. Students’ Union 
president Colten Yamagishi, for 
instance, has managed to eliminate 
Styrofoam from his life for a year. 

“It’s more about a way of being 
and way of thinking,” says Dietrich. 


Unparalleled service 


“It’s based on a holistic model and 
tapping the wisdom of a group.” 

It’s too early to say whether the 
program is a success, but so far 
ecoREPs has attracted about 15 
reps from North Campus and 12 
at Augustana. 

The Office of Sustainability 
is now recruiting for the next 
cohort of ecoREPs, which will 
start in January. Dietrich is hold- 
ing two campus sessions Nov. 21 
and Dec. 6 on North Campus 
to provide more information to 
prospective participants. 

For more information on 
ecoREPs, One Simple Act and 
other campus-based sustainabil- 
ity programs, visit the Office of 
Sustainability website at sustainabil- 
ity.ualberta.ca. Wi 
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Not your average artist 
in residence 


Bev Betkowski 
here’s a poster on the door of 
Jordan Bennett's art studio 
at the U of A, reading “Not 
your average gift shop Indian.” 

It’s a tongue-in-cheek statement 
to be sure, but also on the mark when 
it comes to Bennett's rich array of 
artwork. Using everything from pho- 
tography to performance to channel 
his creativity, Bennett is impishly 
challenging stereotypes about in- 
digenous peoples and their art. 

“T want to turn those stereotypes 
on their head.” 

The young Mi’kmaw artist from 

Newfoundland is the U of A’s first- 
ever Indigenous Artist in Residence 
and will be sharing his work and his 
vision with the campus and the larger 
community until his appointment 
ends in May 2013. 

Bennett is grateful for the op- 
portunity provided by the U of A. 
“It’s given me a chance to access the 
Prairies, to talk with prominent 
artists at the U of A and to share my 
work. For a university to back an 
artist that much is huge. There are so 
many resources here and the inter- 
disciplinary collaboration among 
departments is amazing.” 

The Indigenous Artist in 
Residence position is a two-year 
pilot project supported by the Office 
of the Provost and Vice-President 
(Academic), to create an enriching 


cross-cultural experience for the 
U of A, said Tracy Bear, head of 
Aboriginal initiatives. 

“Jordan makes a social statement 
with his art that will help build 
community on campus and create 
a forum for dialogue. His work is 
visually appealing and really com- 
pelling in a social context.” 

Bennett squeezes every last drop 
out of multimedia—digital media, 
painting, sculpture, installations— 
to cross pop culture with traditional 
indigenous materials, melding the 
contemporary and the traditional to 
reclaim what he feels indigenous art 
is about. 

Mixing such materials as hide 
and antlers with metal and wood, 
Bennett creates contemporary 
works that could stand as artifacts, 
but that still break the rules and 
step beyond assumptions about 
indigenous art. “I don’t make your 
average dream-catchers, but I play 
with those ideas.” 

Connecting with youth is 
especially important to his purpose, 
and that is reflected in his colourful, 
fast-forward work. Examples in- 
clude a richly beaded pair of skate- 
board shoes worked in the style of 
traditional moccasins and sporting 
a museum-style artifact tag, and 
an Iron Man comic-book series, 
revamped from a 1985 version and 
featuring Shaman, an indigenous 


protagonist. 
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Join President Samarasekera for a 


TOWN HALL MEETING 


ALLU of A faculty, staff and students are welcome. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 16, 2012 | 12:00 PM - 1:00 PM 
LOCATION: ECHA L1-490 (EDMONTON CLINIC HEALTH ACADEMY] 


Visit www. president.ualberta.ca/2012townhall to register. 
For more information contact sheila.stosky@ualberta.ca 
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‘campus this fall to engage students. 


By playing with themes that 
speak to young people, Bennett 
hopes to kindle their personal crea- 
tivity and pride in their cultures. 

“If you get kids involved at an 
earlier age in the creative process, 
they are hooked. No matter what 
your heritage is, it’s good to know 
where you come from.” 

Bennett, who launched his 
career as an artist in 2008, has 


created thousands of works. His 
vibrant, provocative visions have 
captured widespread acclaim, most 


recently the Charles Pachter Prize 
for Emerging Canadian Artists from 


the Hnatyshyn Foundation. The 
national award honours the work of 
visual artists under the age of 30. 
Bennett also hosts a blog, called 
Not Your Average Gift Shop Indian, 
which he started when he arrived on 


Focused on commentary about 
music, art and politics related to 
indigenous issues, the blog garnered 
570 views in its first week. 

While at the U of A, Bennett will 


work with students in the faculties of 


native studies, education and arts, and 
will maintain a studio in the South 
Academic Building and office space 
in Pembina Hall, the home of the 
Faculty of Native Studies. Among his 


engagements on campus is a keynote 


A moth by any other name 


address Noy. 16 at the Native Studies 
Research Day. 

“My main goal is to talk to people, 
to show them you can pursue your 
dream; if you want to be creative you 
can turn it into a career. Mi 


parang: 


After a whirlwind of campus support, the Augustana Campus Urania 
sloanus—a gorgeously jewel-toned, day-flying Jamaican moth last recorded 
alive in 1895—landed in Camrose Oct. 26. 


Institute survey reveals Albertans thoughts on China 


Michael Davies-Venn 


ith the release of its annual fall survey on 

China, the U of A’s China Institute again 

shows itself as a valuable national resource 
for federal and provincial governments engaging with 
the growing Asian country. 

Its director, Gordon Houlden, says the institute aims 
to increase understanding of China. And with the latest 
survey providing insight into Albertans’ views on a 
range of issues from doing business with China to learn- 
ing its language, he says it can help governments shape 
their policies toward China. 

“There's no substitute for a scientifically conducted, 
rigorous survey on a particular package of issues, in 
this case involving China, to give us some data about 
the actual views of Albertans,” said Houlden, who 
was recently named to the Alberta government’s Asia 
Advisory Council. “It’s important for policy makers in 
particular to understand the complexity and nuances of 
Albertans’ views.” 

Houlden notes that the results from this survey offer 
asnapshot at a particular time rather than a blueprint 
for action, but he says they can serve as a guide for 
policy makers. 

“I would not expect governments to follow the tides 
and winds of surveys in determining their policies; this 
is simply background information, which can help with 
their decisions and be useful to governments in terms of 
the views of Albertans.” 


This is the second year the institute has conducted 
the survey. 

“We don’t ask precisely the same questions every 
year, but we will return to the same questions on a 
periodic basis so that we can provide a standard by 
which we can see the evolving views of Albertans on 
various issues, Houlden said. “We hope it’s widely 
read— people should be cautious about drawing conclu- 
sions from one or two bits or pieces of it. This isn’t a 
straitjacket for policy makers, because public opinion 
can be fickle. Public opinion evolves, and we'd like to 
chart that.” 

‘This year’s survey, which was administered by the 
U of A’s Population Research Laboratory, queried 1,210 
people across the province. Responses to the 10 ques- 
tions were diverse—53 per cent of respondents said they 
don’t perceive China as threatening, and 60 per cent 
said they support exports to China, but don’t support 
full ownership by Chinese investors. One area of agree- 
ment among Albertans was on the Chinese language. 

“One of the great disappointments is that while 
Albertans, for the most part, value the trade relation- 
ship, they don’t see knowledge of Chinese language as 
necessary to conducting business with China,” Houlden 
said. “China is going to play an increasingly important 
role in our lives in the 21st century. It’s not a question of 
like or dislike. It’s simply a reality that’s coming. And the 
better we prepare ourselves to deal with that—promote 
our economic opportunities and understand this com- 
plex country—the better Alberta will be served.” f 
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Followups the key to treating osteoporosis 


Raquel Maurier 


lder patients who visited 

local emergency rooms for 

chest pain or breathing 
problems, and had chest X-rays that 
revealed spinal fractures, were more 
apt to receive osteoporosis treat- 
ment afterward if a simple interven- 
tion was used, according to U of A 
medical research. 

Treatment rates for the bone- 
thinning condition substantially 
improved when patients and their 
family doctors received followup in- 
formation about the warning signs 
and risk factors. 

Of those patients who weren’t 
targeted with the intervention, 
only six per cent received followup 
treatment or testing for osteopor- 
osis. When physicians were given 


Supplied 


sumit Maju 


ar led a's udy showing that a simple, cost-effective educational 


educational material, the treatment 
or testing rate rocketed to 49 per 
cent. And when both the physicians 
and patients were informed, the rate 
climbed to 65 per cent of patients 
being treated or tested. 

Sumit Majumdar, a professor in 
the Department of Medicine, an 
adjunct professor with the School of 
Public Health and a health scholar 
supported by Alberta Innovates — 
Health Solutions, led the study that 
looked at patients over the age of 60 
who visited two Edmonton emer- 
gency departments for various com- 
plaints and needed a chest X-ray. 

“These fractures identified in 
chest X-rays are associated with a 
20-fold increase of future fractures 
in people with osteoporosis—and 
these can be devastating fractures 
like fractures of the hip that can 


intervention significantly increased osteoporosis treatment rates. 


lead to nursing-home admission 
or death,” he said. “What was also 
concerning is that two-thirds of 
the patients in the study had a 
previously documented wrist or 
hip fracture before the X-ray was 
done, but they never received 
Osteoporosis treatment.” 

Majumdar estimates the health- 
care system could save $1,000 per 
patient if high-risk patients like 
those in this study received proper 
followup testing and treatment 
for osteoporosis. Hip fractures 
alone cost about $50,000 each 
to treat, and osteoporosis costs 
the Canadian health-care system 
about $1 billion a year, versus $750 
million for heart failure or $600 
million for asthma. 

He added unless effective pre- 
vention strategies are implemented, 
the rates and costs of osteoporotic 
fractures are expected to double by 
2025. Compared with the costs of 
the education intervention—$34 
per physician and $42 per patient— 
“it’s the equivalent of one month’s 
supply of osteoporosis medication,” 
said Majumdar. 

One concerning revelation he 
noted in the study was that 25 per 
cent of the patients were men and 


none of them received followup 
treatment or testing as part of usual 
care. Majumdar attributes this to 
the fallacy that “osteoporosis is con- 
sidered a disease of older women.” 
In fact, men have worse fractures 


and are more likely than women to 
die of hip fractures, he said. Wi 
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Bev Betkowski 


ouples about to tie the knot 

shouldn’t ignore any nagging 

doubts about getting mar- 
ried, warns a U of A researcher. 

“If you are having doubts about 
the relationship, just ignoring them 
may make a difference years down the 
road,” said Matthew Johnson, assist- 
ant professor in the Department of 
Human Ecology. 

‘The study, published recently in hh 
Matthew Johnson found that couples who 
are confident in getting married are more 
likely to be happy together later on. 


Wi AY 
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the journal Family Process, showed 
that couples who were more confident 
as they exchanged vows also spent 
more time together 18 months into 
the marriage, and were still happy sharing life with their spouses at the three- 
year mark. 

New to the U of A, Johnson joins the Faculty of Agricultural, Life and 
Environmental Sciences as a researcher in the field of romantic relationships. 
His research involves the dynamics of couple relationships, including dating 
and marriage, and he plans on deepening his scope of studies as he grows as a 
professor and researcher. “I’ve found the U of A to be an incredibly supportive 
environment for my development into a productive scholar.” 

Johnson co-wrote the study while at Kansas State University, using existing 
research data to weigh the marital confidence of 610 newlywed couples over a 
period of four years. Those who were most confident at the outset of matri- 
mony were still showing their happiness by sticking together as a couple long 
after the honeymoon was over. 

“These couples were spending time together, dining out, taking part in 
activities together, sharing meaningful conversation and physical expressions of 
affection. Those who are more confident in getting married are willing to invest 
in their relationships, Johnson said. 

In a time when divorce is prevalent, dealing with relationship issues up front 
is key, even if it could dim the glow of romance, according to Johnson. 

“Te is tempting to push those concerns down and just go with the flow, but 
couples need to remember, the doubts you are having are there for a reason and 
dealing with them will be beneficial.” 

Premarital counselling is a good opportunity for couples to talk openly 
and honestly about their concerns, and about their confidence in being able to 
meet future challenges, he noted. F 
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“My warmest congratulations to our faculty and 
staff celebrating these remarkable milestones. Your 
commitment has been critical to our success. Thank you!” 


President Indira Samarasekera 


PEOPLE MAKE THE DIFFERENCE AT THE UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


The U of As commitment to excellence is realized through contributions of loyal staff members 
whose long service plays an invaluable role in the university's growth, development and successes. 
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folio presents a sample of some of the stories that recently appeared on the 
ualberta.ca news page. To read more, go to www.news.ualberta.ca. 


He saves, he scores 


Golden Bears goaltender Kurtis Mucha not only saved 18 of 19 shots 
in backstopping the men’s hockey team to a 7-1 road win over the host 
University of Lethbridge Pronghorns Oct. 26, the netminder got in on the 
scoring, becoming the first goaltender in the history of Canada West to be 
credited with a goal. 

With the Lethbridge goalie on the bench for an extra attacker during a 
delayed Golden Bears penalty, a Pronghorns forward sent a wayward pass 
back to the point. The pass missed the intended mark and banked off the 
side boards at a perfect angle, sending the puck into the open net. Mucha 
was the last Golden Bears player to touch the puck, giving the third-year 


goalie the historic goal. 


TV, devices in kids’ bedrooms linked to obesity 


A study of Grade 5 students in Alberta showed that as little as one 
hour of additional sleep decreased the odds of being overweight or obese 
by 28 per cent and 30 per cent, respectively. Children with one or more 
electronic devices in the bedroom—T Vs, computers, video games and 
cellphones—were also far more likely to be overweight or obese. 

“If you want your kids to sleep better and live a healthier lifestyle, get the 
technology out of the bedroom,’ said co-author Paul Veugelers, a profes- 
sor in the School of Public Health, Canada Research Chair in Population 
Health and Alberta Innovates — Health Solutions Health Scholar. 

Half of the 3,400 students surveyed said they had a TV, DVD player 
or video game console in their bedroom, 21 per cent had a computer and 
17 per cent had a cellphone. Five per cent of students had all three types 
of devices. 

Researchers found that students with access to one electronic device 
were 1.47 times as likely to be overweight as kids with no devices in the 
bedroom. That increased to 2.57 times for kids with three devices, with 
similar results reported among obese children. 

Co-author Christina Fung noted that children today are not sleeping 
as much as previous generations, with two-thirds not getting the recom- 
mended hours of sleep per night. In addition to healthy lifestyle habits, 

a good night's sleep has been linked to better academic outcomes, fewer 


mood disorders and other positive health outcomes, she said. 
“Its important to teach these children at an earlier age and teach them 


healthy habits when they are younger.” 


Students’ satellite design wins international award 


The U of A’s AlbertaSat-1 Project Team won the International Academy 
of Astronautics’ environmental award for the best application of nano- 
satellite technology to environmental issues, at the Mission Idea Contest in 
Nagoya, Japan. 

Each team presented projects for cube satellites—small, lightweight and 
easy-to-manufacture satellites that are inexpensive to produce and launch. 

About the size of a loaf of bread, the AlbertaSat-1 design is aimed 
at monitoring greenhouse gases in the province with more precision 
than existing satellites offer. The project team, made up of students from 
the Faculty of Engineering, initially designed the satellite to enter the 
Canadian Satellite Design Competition. But when the opportunity arose 
to enter the mission idea competition, the team decided to enter the inter- 
national arena. 

Jordan Backs, an electrical engineering co-op student who presented 
the team’s design proposal at the competition, says the experience has him 
thinking of ways he might apply his engineering education to cube satel- 
lite design professionally, or through advanced studies. “There are a lot of 
doors and opportunities out there that I never knew existed,” he said. 


Giving back to the community 


Debra Pozega Osburn, vice-president (university relations), is pleased to 
announce the creation of the Community Connections Awards. 

Created to recognize those who embody the spirit of “uplifting the 
whole people,’ these awards are designed to demonstrate the positive im- 
pact of nominees on communities, local or abroad, as well as their impact 
on the university. 

The Community Scholar Award recognizes U of A academic faculty 
members who are committed to translating their area of expertise to the 
everyday citizen, and demonstrate the values of the university through 
their community scholarship. 

The Community Leader Award recognizes an individual or team of 
employees, post-doctoral fellows or students who have made a valuable 
contribution to bridging the university's commitment to learning, discov- 
ery and citizenship with the community. 

The UAlberta Advocacy Award recognizes a community member or 
team that does not work or study at the university, but contributes person- 
ally to the university experience. Through their work with the university, 
nominees enhance the reputation and raise the profile of the university as 
well as strengthen the connection between the university and communities 
near and far. 

To nominate someone or to find out more about the awards, 
go to Communityrelations.ualberta.ca and click on Community 
Connections Awards. 
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he timing of Janice 
Williamson’s new collection 
of writing on Omar Khadr 


| couldn't be better. Now that Canada’s 
| infamous child soldier has returned 


to Canada to complete his sentence 
for alleged war crimes, it is perhaps 
more important than ever to take 
stock of what his 10-year detainment 
in Guantanamo Bay says about us as 
Canadians. 

As the U of A English profes- 
sor stresses in the introduction to 
Omar Khadr, Oh Canada, we need 
to come to terms with why—when 
every other country with prisoners 
at Guantanamo was eager to bring 
them home—Canada was the only 
nation resisting repatriation of its 
solitary prisoner, despite the fact that 
Canadian courts have deemed some 


of the evidence against him as tainted. 


On Oct. 16 the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia Circuit threw out a charge 
of material support for terrorism 
against Osama bin Laden’s driver, on 
the grounds that no such violation of 
the international law of war existed 
at the time of his arrest. The decision 
could mean that war-crime charges 
against Khadr, filed when he was only 
15, will be found similarly spurious, 
perhaps paving the way for his release 
here in Canada. 

In Williamson’s estimation, that 
release would mark a high point for 


international justice, but such appar- 
ent closure would hardly mean our 


soul-searching should end. Indeed, 


her new collection, Omar Khadr, Oh Canada. 


she says, the extraordinary case pro- 
vides “a space in which to explore the 
social and cultural construction of the 
Muslim man in Canadian society. 

“The phrase ‘Oh Canada’ is a dir- 
ect address that asks us to reflect on 
what has been done in our name dur- 
ing the era of Omar Khadr, not only 
to the person but also to our country, 
she writes. “° To what world am I being 
released? Omar asked in 2010—and, 
we might add, to what country?” 

To tease out the disturbing nuan- 
ces of Khadr’s detention, Williamson 
assembled an impressive chorus of 
some 30 voices, including Canadian 
senator Roméo Dallaire, distin- 
guished author George Elliott Clarke, 
child-labour activist Craig Kielburger, 
journalist Rick Salutin and the 
U of A’s own expert on children of 
war, political scientist Andy Knight. 

But the book is more than the 
usual assemblage of scholarly papers. 


Covering a vast range of multidisci- 
plinary perspectives, it also includes 
creative imaginings of Khadr's 
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predicament—personal reflection, 
poetry, even a one-act play about his 
2003 interrogation. 

“Many of the contributions in the 
collection challenge the reader to see 
Khadr’s treatment as more than an 
anomaly of political circumstance 
or the confluence of bad luck and 
misunderstanding. 

For Canadians, adds Williamson, 
Khadr became “an absent presence— 
the terrorist boy exiled to a nightmare 
prison outside domestic and inter- 
national law. His abject life in that no- 
man’s-land called Guantanamo helped 
us maintain our virtuous innocence. 
We could hear of his torture but hold 
him at a distance so far away.” 

There is also the question of 
whether Khadr's treatment reveals a 
dark, Islamophobic spectre inherent 
in Canadian multiculturalism, 
heralding a two-tier legal system 
where, writes Williamson, “second- 


class citizens are denied access to the 
rights and privileges of full citizens.” Wi 


Rare discovery reveals dark history of witch hunts 


Michael Davies-Venn 


Gow says the piece would probably have depicted 


their brooms. 


witches “flying to some kind of a meeting at night, where 
they pay homage to the devil, and they dance, feast, 
’ drink and have sex. And they fly home in the morning on 


“This is one of the very first times that this idea is 
translated into an image.” 

The bound volume of animal hide, which may have 
belonged to King Edward IV of England and which no 
one in the world knew was in the U of A libraries until 
now, is probably the most valuable of the four known 
manuscripts, says Gow. 

“Ours is the source of one of those other manuscripts 


Gordon Gow pores over what is essentially a 15th-century 
how-to manual for finding, hunting and punishing witches. 


he idea of witches buzzing about on brooms may 

be a Halloween staple today, but a rare medieval 

manuscript recently discovered by University of 
Alberta researchers is a reminder that it has a dark and 
disturbing past. 

‘The manuscript—Invectives Against the Sect of 
Waldensians—is one of only four copies in the world. It 
details how to find, hunt, punish or even execute witches 
in Europe, says history professor Andrew Gow, who 
was mining the U of A’s Bruce Peel Special Collections 
Library for old books when he found it. 

Gow says the mysterious manuscript, written in 1460, 
was prepared for an eccentric reader. “It was written in 
the environment of the court of the Dukes of Burgundy, 
one of the greatest and most powerful, interesting and 
strangest courts in the Middle Ages.” 

Just how it ended up at the U of A libraries—and why 
is it missing a valuable portion—are among the questions 
Gow has been trying to answer. He recently brought 
the renowned codicologist Erik Kwakkel from Leiden 
University in the Netherlands to the U of A to work with 
students who were also trying to discover details on old 
books that were bound with medieval manuscripts. 

“Ies missing something; someone at some point 
ripped out the most valuable, the most interesting and the 
most exciting piece of the whole manuscript, which is the 
frontispiece,’ said Gow. 


and is probably the oldest. And it would have been one 
of the most valuable. It’s luxuriously bound, illustrated 
and carefully written. It’s probably the most important of 
the four manuscripts.” The others are at the Royal Library 
in Brussels, La Bibliothèque nationale de France and 
Oxford University. 

The manuscript was written around the time of one 
of the first mass witch-hunting trials in Europe. The ori- 
ginal meaning of the phrase “witch-hunt,’ which we use 
casually today, was occasioned by one of the largest mass 
murders in European history. 

“We're not talking about little village things where 
one person is condemned because of hexing someone's 
cow—we re 
talking about 
an entire city 
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in panic, Gow 
said. “The best 


description that 


covers it all isa 
kind of collective 


moral panic. 
The kind of 


mo ral pan ic we 


Invectives Against the Sect of Waldensians 


might compare it with in our own times, to get an idea 
of how such things might work, would be the McCarthy 
communist witch-hunts. He was hunting for commun- 
ists. But it actually works the same way; it was a kind 


of moral panic, and people were suspected and accused 
of communism.” fi 
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Project serves up connections between new students, 
their studies and the community 


Michel Proulx and Alexandria Eldridge 


t was not only the first 
[= kind in the Faculty 

of Agricultural, Life and 
Environmental Sciences, it was also 
the first of its kind at the U of A. 

Earlier this fall, about 75 first- 
and second-year students were led by 
20 upper-year students who accom- 
panied them to one of nine locations 
in Edmonton to perform three hours 
of volunteer work related to their 
studies as part of the ALES Project 
Serve Day. 

“Project Serve aims to enable 
first- and second-year students in the 
faculty to make connections with 
each other, and between what they're 
studying and what happens in the 
community,’ said Shannon Clarke, 


student engagement co-ordinator in 
the faculty, who organized the event. 
“Our goal was 50 students. We got 
75 first- and second-years and 20 
upper-year students. 

“That tells me that students 
really crave the opportunity to get 
involved in their community and to 
be involved in general in their under- 
graduate studies.” 

The locations included the 
Campus Food Bank, the Edmonton 
Food Bank, the Edmonton Reuse 
Centre, the Green & Gold Garden, 
the Hope Mission, the Mustard 
Seed, the River Valley Clean-Up, 
the Whitemud Equine Learning 
Centre Association and Youth 
Empowerment & Support Services. 

Johanna Buchmann-Duck, a 
first-year environmental studies 


student, went to the Edmonton 
Reuse Centre, a city facility that 
resells gently used donated items 
back to the community for a flat rate 
of $5. She expected to find a garbage 
facility but what she encountered 
were endless bags of donations, or- 
ganized bins for sorting and shelves 
full of items ready for customers 

to purchase. 

“Tm really impressed they have 
so many things that they can reuse,” 
Buchmann-Duck said as she settled 
in to sort donations after touring the 
facility. “They're diverting things 
from the landfill. I’m very passion- 
ate about the environment, so that 
makes me really happy.” 

First-year animal-health student 
Kyrsten Janke volunteered at the 
Whitemud Equine Learning Centre 
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Association, where she and her 
fellow student volunteers mucked 
out stalls, painted fences, fed horses 
and learned about biosecurity meas- 
ures closely related to their program. 

“You have to know how to apply 
your knowledge. It’s not good 
enough just knowing this disease or 
that disease; you have to know how 
to prevent (and treat) it,” she said. 
“We were working as a group. It was 
really fun and that’s always reward- 
ing in itself. You're working and you 
know that your actions are benefit- 
ing these people. I got a chance to 
connect with the community and 
other students.” 

Sydney Haubrich, a fourth-year 
nutrition and food science stu- 
dent who was a team leader at the 
Green & Gold Garden, a two-acre 
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Hope Husmillo volunteers at the Green & 
Gold Garden. 


community garden on South 
Campus, said she volunteered to be 
a student leader because she’s a big 
supporter of getting involved in the 
community. 

“I find that the more I get 
involved with things going on at the 
U of A, the smaller the school seems 


to feel and the more welcoming it is,” 


she said. i 
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NOV. 3 


Educated Wallet — Financial Literacy 
for Kids. Wondering how to help your 
children avoid financial pitfalls and teach 
them to be savvy with their money? 
Learn how to teach your kids the funda- 
mentals of finance from alumna, Lesley 
Scorgie (‘05 BCom), author of Rich by 
Thirty and Rich by Forty. Students aged 
14 years and older are invited to attend 
with their parents. $15 per adult; $5 for 
youth 14-18 years. 10 a.m.—noon. 1-05. 
1-05 School of Business. 


NOV. 4 


Piano Recital. Pianists Ina Dykstra and 
Nancy Watt will present a program 

for one piano, four hands, which will 
include a selection of captivating pieces 
from Legends by Dvorak, as well as 

a number of works written by Franz 
Schubert. $20 adults; $ 10 students/ 
seniors; $5 (under 18). 3—4:30 p.m. 
Augustana Chapel, Camrose. 


NOV. 5 


Celebration of Service. This annual 
ceremony and reception recognizes 
faculty and staff who have obtained 25, 
30, 35, 40 and 45 years of service to the 
U of A within the current calendar year. 
3-6 p.m. Myer Horowitz Theatre. 
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ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 


Tomson Highway. A Cree playwright, 
novelist (The Rez Sisters and Dry Lips 
Oughta Move to Kapuskasing) and chil- 
dren's author, Tomson Highway will be 
on hand to give a talk entitled L'histoire 
de la litterature Canadienne au Canada. 
Please RSVP at emmanuel@ualberta.ca. 
4:30-6:30 p.m. Campus Saint-Jean, 
Pavillon Lacerte. 


88th Annual St Stephen's College 
Convocation. St Stephen's College cor- 
dially invites the public to join in hon- 
oring this year's graduands. The honor- 
ary degree Doctor of Sacred Letters will 
be conferred upon David Hubert and 
The Honorary Degree Doctor of Divinity 
will be conferred upon Julien Hammond. 
7:30-10 p.m. McDougall United Church. 


NOV. 6 


Campus Flu Clinics. Influenza clinics 
are free of charge and are open to all 
students and staff at the U of A. 9 a.m.— 
3 p.m. SUB. 


The Legal Forum Centenary Speakers 
Series. Rowland Harrison, the U of A's 
TransCanada chair in-administrative 
and regulatory law, will give a talk 
entitled The Elusive Goal of Regulatory 
Independence and the National Energy 
Board. Is Regulatory Independence 
Achievable? What Does Regulatory 


SOUTH BELGRAVIA. New 3 bedroom house. $2,880/month. Phone 
780-886-6005 or for photos email daverichards@telus.net. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 


SHARED OWNERSHIP IN THE COLUMBIA VALLEY. Looking for 3 like-minded 
parties to share beautiful vacation home near Invermere B.C. Three year old cus- 
tom built home on small acreage; 3 bedrooms, 3.5 baths, plus a one-bedroom 
suite above the garage. View details at www.juniperheights.shutterfly.com. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE COFFEE THAT PAYS!! Your own home-based business, earn money on a 
coffee break. Ask Donna Maskell 780-297-3753. www.coffeediva.ca. 


SERVICES 


NEED SOMEONE TO WALK YOUR DOG? FEED YOUR CAT? | mind your home, 
your pets. Residential house sitting & pet care. Call Mona at 780-498-2917. 


GOODS FOR SALE 


U OF A PHD CAP GOWN HOOD. Excellent condition. Will send it to you any- 
where. Asking $400 obo. Ernie 604-385-4443. 
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Independence Mean? Should We Pursue 
It? Noon—1 p.m. 201 Law Centre. 


Women's Law Forum Speaker. Cindy 
Kovalak, human trafficking aware- 
ness coordinator for the RCMP North 
West Region Immigration and Passport 
Section, will be on hand to give a talk 
entitled Human Trafficking. Human 
trafficking is believed to be the second 
largest criminal enterprise in the world 
falling only behind drug trafficking. 
4-5:30 p.m. 201 Law Centre. 


Culturally Rich Lives of Deaf 
Ukrainians. This talk about the rights 
of the deaf in Ukraine will be given by 
deaf education specialist Linda Cundy, 
who recently presented at the Bilingual 
Education of the Deaf symposium in 
Ukraine. 7-8:30 p.m. L1-190 ECHA. 


NOV. 7 


After the Deluge: Understanding the 
US Elections from a Not-So-Distant 
Shore. Noon-1:30 p.m. On the day 
after the US presidential election, stand 
on dry land with three U of A professors 
who have been set adrift and have lived 
to tell the tale. Professors Judy Garber, 
Greg Anderson, and Serra Tinic will offer 
insights into what happened and what 
it means. 1030 Dentistry/Pharmacy. 


CTL | TLS Concept and Course Design 
Series: Learning Objectives. To make 
meaningful instructional decisions, 
instructors need to identify key con- 
cepts, skills, and attitudes that they 
intend to develop in the course. In this 
workshop, participants will learn how 
to write coherent learning objectives 
to inform learners about what they are 
expected to learn or achieve. Noon— 

1 p.m. 217/219 TELUS Building, 


An Insider's Memo on Vaclav Havel. 
A panel discussion on the work, times, 
and politics of Vaclav Havel. 6-7 p.m. 
Timms Centre for the Arts. 


NOV. 8 


Perceptions of Promise: 
Biotechnology, Society and Art. 

Join U of A Museums downtown at 
Enterprise Square for Perceptions of 
Promise: Biotechnology, Society and Art, 
a touring exhibition that offers a com- 
pelling glimpse into a unique collabora- 
tion. Enterprise Square, until Jan. 5. 


Post US Election Prospects for 
Alberta, Canada & the US in a Global 
Economy: A CN Trade Relations 
Forum. Grant Aldonas, founder and 


principal managing director of Split 
Rock International and an adjunct pro- 
fessor of law at Georgetown University 
Law Center's Institute for International 
Economic Law, will be on hand to give 
his views on the results of the US elec- 
tion and the economic implications for 
Alberta and Canada. Free, but registra- 
tion is encouraged by emailing wcer@ 
ualberta.ca. 11 a.m.—12:30 p.m. Fifth 
Floor, Alberta School of Business 


Health Law Seminar Series. Y.Y. Chen, 
University of Toronto Faculty of Law 
CIHR Fellow in Health Law, Ethics and 
Policy, will be on hand to give a lecture 
entitled Medical Tourism’s Impact on 
Health Care Access and Equity in Low- 
and Middle-Income Countries — What 

is the Role of Law? This presentation 
seeks to make a case for robust gov- 
ernment interventions in the medical 
tourism industry in light of its potential 
impact on health care access and equity 
in low- and middle-income destination 
countries. Noon—1 p.m. 237 Law Centre. 


Global Health Film Series. Global 
Education is collaborating with Global 
Health at the University of Alberta to 
show a four part film series. The opening 
film First, Do Not Harm, is a Canadian 
documentary based on the issues sur- 
rounding medical volunteerism. One film 
will be shown every Thursday afternoon 
for the duration of November inclusive 
of The Toxins Return, Heart of the 
Congo and Kidneys on Ice. After each 
film is played a panel discussion will fol- 
low. Location TBD. 1-7 p.m. 


NOV. 9 


Jimmy Briere Piano Recital. Featuring 
works by Chopin, Liszt, Brahms, 
Bernstein, and Rota. $25 adults; $20 
students/seniors; $5 under 18. 7:30- 

9 p.m. Augustana Chapel, Camrose. 
Briere will also present a piano master 
class at 9:30 a.m. Admission is free. 


NOV. 12 


Remembrance Day Holiday. University 
closed. 


NOV. 14 


See No Evidence. Speak No Evidence 
— How Omission, Commission and 
Downright Stupidity Shaped Canada’s 
Food Guide (and why you should care). 
Noon-1 p.m, 231/237 Law Centre. 


Educated Luncheon — Fact or Fiction: 
Economic Growth Negatively Affects 
Ecology. Brenda Parlee, researcher 
in the faculties of native studies and 


agricultural, life and environmental 
sciences and Canada research chair in 
social responses to ecological change, 
will give a talk that asks how the 
cumulative effects of natural resource 
development affect Aboriginal peoples? 
$10 (Includes lunch). Noon—1 p.m. 2-958 
Enterprise Square. 


China Seminar Series — Parsing 

the China Model in Rethinking 
Development. Daniel Poon of the 
North-South Institute will give a talk 
that wades into the expanding body 

of literature to assess China's develop- 
ment trajectory, and the relevance of its 
growth experience for other developing 
countries. The paper will argue that 
although the particulars of China's 
development model necessarily differ 
from that of other countries, from a 
broader perspective, it also follows a 
well-worn path adopted by many, if not 
most, of today’s industrialized nations. 
3:30-5 p.m. 1-07 Tory Building. 


NOV. 15 


Writing Survival Camp & Granola 
Bars. The Centre for Writers invites 
everyone to weekly worksops on 

the English language. Open to ALL 
University of Alberta's students, faculty, 
staff, and C4W tutors. Please note: 
portions of the workshop will be in 
Mandarin. 1-2 p.m. 1-26 Assiniboia Hall 


Global Health Film Series. The Toxins 
Return. Location TBD. 5-7 p.m. 


Educated Wallet — Financial 
Fundamentals: Building a Strong 
Financial Future. Learn about these 
important financial fundamentals 

from staff of the Student Financial Aid 
Information Centre and financial advis- 
or, Cheng-Hsin Chang, ‘06 MBA. 


Visit the Educated Wallet web page 
for more details and to register. For 
more, please e-mail colleen.elliott@ual- 
berta.ca. 6-9 p.m. 134 TELUS Centre. 


NOV. 15 & 16 


Haroun and the Sea of Stories. This 
Augustana fall drama production by 
Salman Rushdie (adapted for the stage 
by Tim Supple and David Tushingham), 
is directed by Paul Johnson. $15, $5 for 
students. 7:30-9:30 p.m. Augustana 
Theatre Centre, Camrose. 


NOV. 16 


Camrose Alumni Reception and 
Ethiopian Jazz Concert. 6-10 p.m. 
Augustana Forum, Camrose. 
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Jordan Bennett, a Mi’kmaw artist from 
Newfoundland, is the U of A's first-ever 
Indigenous Artist in Residence. The 
position, a two-year pilot project supported 
by the Office of the Provost and Vice- 
President {Academic}, was established 

to create an enriching cross-cultural 
experience for the U of A. 
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